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AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 





To the Editor of the Daily News. 


Sir,—I think, and so do several gentlemen who have read Henry C. 
Carny’s letter, published in the Vorth American (Philadelphia) News- 
paper, which I now enclose to you, that it would be very interesting to 
the readers of the Daily News. 

I think it gives a more convincing view of the necessity of the North 
to pursue the course it has adopted towards the South than any paper I 
have read yet from the United States. I therefore hope you will publish 
it. 

I am much obliged for the tone and kindly spirit towards my unhappy 
country which you have always manifested. Iam, &c. 


AN AMERICAN FEDERALIST. 
London, September 5. 





THE RIGHTS OF SOUTHERN FREEMEN, 
AND THE DUTIES OF THOSE OF THE NORTH AND OF 
EUROPE. 





To the Editor of North American and U. 8. Gazette. 


Herewith are two letters—the first written by a distinguished English 
economist, and favoring the admission of secession claims; the second 
being’ my answer thereto, showing why such an admission would be an 
act of injustice of which we should have reason to feel ashamed. It may 
be that some of your readers would be pleased to see the views of the 
question here presented. My friend having given me no authority to 
publish his letter, I have, as you see, suppressed his name. 

Yours, very truly, 
Henry ©. Carey. 

Wednesday, August 14. 





To Henry C. Carry, Esq., Philadelphia, U. S. 


My dear Sir—For months I have been waiting to hear your voice ; and 
I am very far from standing alone in this respect. In England I do not 
believe there is a single man who looks upon the division of the United 
States, and the attitude of the two sections of the Union now arrayed 
against each other, who has not many times ejaculated “ cui bono?” 
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Let it be granted that the southern states have done wrong in their seces- 
sion. They either see their own interest truly, or they have mistaken it. 
If they see it truly, surely they have a right, to the extent of their power, 
to struggle in its maintenance. But, to take the northern view, assume 
that they don’t know their own interest. Are they likely to be brought 
to a better frame of mind by coercion? Go on in the course indicated 
by the message of President Lincoln, (which I have just read,) and, if 
successful, you conquer them; and if not, they repulse you, defeat you, 
disgrace you. And what is the meaning—the only conceivable meaning 
of conquering such a country as the southern States form, and so 
peopled? It has never been done yet. And I venture to think it never 
ean be. But suppose it done. Why, even if a majority of the inhabi- 
tants were favourable to the Union, so bitterly must they be made to 
feel, in purse and in person, the effects of anything like a conquest, so 
inevitably must they suffer with their neighbours, that the very process of 
recovering these States to the Union by such means must, so far as will- 
ing adhesion is concerned, defeat its own end. 

And for what is all this risked? To maintain “the Union”—to be 
enabled to continue to hold up to Europe the appearance of “a 
great and powerful State.” Why that we have in several forms on 
this side the water. What we have not, and what some among 
us began to hope was coming into existence on your side, was a. 
numerous people who made not the external grandeur of the nation,’ 
but the freedom and happiness of the people themselves the object 
of their political existence. Now you go the old, old, worn out, 
wretched way. To keep thirty-four stars upon one banner, you raise an 
army of 400,000 men, and lay 400,000,000 of dollars, as a first sacrifice, 
upon the altar of civil war. 

Excuse my saying “you” do these things. You, I dare say, see 
what so few of your countrymen seem to have any suspicion of— 
that that way freedom does not lie—not freedom, but despotism. 
A Washington is not born every day. Nor can the Executive, which 
commands 400,000 fighting men, and with them overruns, and 
conquers, and holds bound a country like the southern States, be expec- 
ted to conform to the rules hitherto found binding upon your Presidents. 
The man who can grasp and use such powers does not bow to a ballot- 
box, or seek his supporters in taverns, or among stump orators, He is 
not commonly a sentimental personage, or apt to care for words which 
have no solid meaning in them, or direct interest to him and his. In 
short, he is, of necessity, inclined to depotism, and very consciously fit- 
ted for carrying on that business with more than average success. But 
into the hands of such a person you hasten to put yourselves, if Abraham. 
Lincoln be your guide. What is a large army without a fit leader? 
Your call for the one is a fervent prayer for the other. 

Then look, not at home but abroad: and first at the wretched, cowering 
States you will, on the morrow of your conquest, have to deal with. The 
fight will have been a tough one. Anglo-Saxon blood is plentiful from Rich- 
mond to Galveston. Many deaths and much devastation will be in the 
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memory of the conquered, and no little exasperation in that of the conquer- 
ors. You cannot reinvest them with equal political rights. That would be 
to chastise them first, and offer your own backs to their rod, while theirs 
yet smarted. They would vote themselves out of the Union, and leave 
you with a volley of curses, and give you again to do a task which you 
now enter upon only because you don’t know what it is. The conquered 
must become subject. Then what of the “ Union?’ You would repeat, 
in exaggerated form, the error you now charge against the southern 
States, seeking to cure negro slavery by enslaving both master and man. 
My dear sir, is there no voice loud enough in the ears of your northern 
countrymen to convey a warning against what we, here, cannot but deem 
the wildest and worst blunder a young nation ever committed? You will 
be great with the false and now much loathed but needful greatness of 
the old world. You will shine before your neighbours, and for this you 
will unsay every lesson learned from the great and good men who set 
you on your course with the hoarded wisdom of many generations in the 
old world. To “look big”—to unfold a flag with many stars before the 
nations of Europe—you will enslave many communities; and, in binding 
up a natural and inevitable breach, will destroy, alike in the bonds and 
the thing they bind together, everything that has hitherto made either 
truly respectable. 
Yours most truly, 
P. S.—Nothing surprises sensible men here so much as the notion en- 
tertained in America that we rejoice at your present troubles. This at 
first : but we begin to see that this notion comes of the main root of the 
present great error. You wish to be respected here ; but your notion of 
respect includes fear. You wish to be regarded as a great nation. We 
should respect you more as two, or three, or a dozen sensible, free and 
happy communities. And we cannot respect your puerile imitation of our 
unfortunate old-world, warlike ways—putting the shadow before the 
substance. Excuse my vehemence. The “ United States” are destroying 
too many illusions among the lovers of freedom for any of them to think 
of the subject with patience. 











To , Esq, Liverpool. 

Dear Sir :—There are few, probably, who appreciate more fully than 
myself the difficulties and dangers of our position, referred to in your 
letter now before me—none, certainly, who would more gladly contribute 
to their abatement or removal—none whose private interests would be 
more promoted by the return of peace ; and yet, after having given to 
the subject the fullest consideration, I find myself forced irresistibly to 
the conclusion that no course is now open to us that can honorably be 
pursued, but to insist upon maintaining the supremacy of the laws, let 
the consequence of so doing prove to be what it may. You, on the con- 
trary, as well as those of your countrymen for whom you speak, are of 
opinion that we are doing precisely that which we ought noé to do—that 
we are prompted thereto by a desire “‘to shine before our neigbours ”— 
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that in this we are but following in the footsteps and repeating the fol- 
lies of Europe—and that we are thus unsaying “the lesson learned of 
the good men who set us on our onward course ;’ whereas common sense 
should teach us that our only rational policy would be found in totally 
abandoning the doctrines of the Pesidential message, and yielding to the 
force of circumstances ; thus commencing a process of disintegration that 
must inevitably give to the world “two, three, or a dozen” of those “ sen- 
sible, free and happy communities” of which you speak, as so much 
more likely to command the respect of Europe than would the existing 
Union, if now to be maintained at the cost of blood! We differ thus 
very widely ; far more so, as I think, than would be the case were you 
more familiar than you seem to me to be with the actual state of things 
in and among those States whose leaders are so busily engaged in de- 
stroying the system under which, until now, they have governed and di- 
rected the movements of the entire Union, from the St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and with the results that are 
now before us. 

That you are not as familiar with it as would appear to be required for 
the formation of an accurate decision in regard to a question of such vast 
importance, is clear to me from the fact that you throughout appear to 
regard the issue as being one to which there are but two great parties, 
clearly divided from each other by a certain geographical line—the one 
on the north of it being united for the maintenance of a system adverse 
to the further extension of slavery, while that in the south is equally 
united in the determination not only to maintain slavery where it now 
exists, but, so far as may be possible, to carry it into Mexico and 
throughout the southern continent. Had this been really so, separation 
would have been so very simple a process that it would long since have ~ 
been accomplished. That it is not so, and that there exist obstacles to 
separation so serious as almost to forbid that it should take place, either 
now or at any future time, you will, as I believe, be satisfied, after you 
shall have accompanied me in a brief examination into the divisions of 
the south at large, and of the manner in which those divisions manifest 
themselves within the bosom of its several States. 

The great backbone of the Union is found in the ridge of mountains 
which commences in Alabama, but little distant from the Gulf of Mexico, 
and extends northward, wholly separating the people who inhabit the low 
lands of the Atlantic slope from those who occupy such lands in the 
Mississippi valley, and itself constituting a great free soil wedge with its 
attendant free atmosphere, created by nature herself in the very heart of 
slavery, and requiring but a slight increase of size and strength to enable 
those who now direct it to control the southern policy, and thus to bring 
the entire south into perfect harmony with the north and west, and with 
the world at large. That you may fully satisfy yourself on this head, I will 
now ask you to take the map and pass your eye down the Alleghany ridge, 
flanked as it is by the Cumberland range on the west, and by that of the 
Blue mountains on the east, giving in the very heart of the south itself 
a country larger than all Great Britain, in which the finest of climates is 
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_ found, in connection with land abounding in coal, salt, limestone, iron ore, 
gold, and almost every other material required for the development of a 
varied industry and for securing the highest degree of agricultural wealth; 
and then to reflect that it is a region which must necessarily be occupied 
by men who with their own hands till their own lands, and one in which 
slavery can never by any possibility have more than a slight and transitory 
existence. That done, I would ask you to determine whether or not I 
am right in the assertion that the south is not only not the homogeneous 
body that you have supposed it, but that it is clearly divided into three 
separate portions, two of which desire to move in the direction of per- 
petual human slavery, while the third, inserted between them, is, by the 
force of circumstances, necessarily impelled towards freedom. That 
determined, I will ask you further to say if the real question now before 
us for decision is not plainly and simply this: shall the friends of civili- 
zation, north and south, govern and direct the movements of the Union ; 
or shall those of the north now abandon those of the south, handing them 
over, bound hand and foot, to the control of men who see in the main- 
tenance and extension of slavery the only firm and permanent basis of 
what they are pleased to denominate free government? That is the 
question, and that you will be disposed to give it an answer favorable to 
southern claims I am not yet disposed to believe. 

Looking now within the States themselves, we find in Virginia and 
Maryland, two of them in which the free population of the higher lands 
are almost unanimous in their determination to adhere to the Union, let 
the sacrifice required be what it may. In the latter of these there are 
thirty-eight counties, with a total population of 250,000, of which but 
15,000 belong to the race that is liable to be bought and sold ; whereas,’ 
in the lower part of the State—that eastern portion in which the raising 
of negroes for market constitute the principal source of revenue—there 
are single counties in which the slaves are almost as numerous. Here, 
then, my dear sir, we find within the limits of a single State two great 
bodies standing face to face with each other—the one a slave-breeding 
aristocracy that has so controlled the government as to subject the man 
who owns himself, and nothing else, to a taxation thrice greater than 
that which is paid by the master of a slave of similar powers*—the other 
a freedom-loving democracy that is so determined upon emancipation 
from aristocratic tyranny that, rather than submit to be dragged from an 
Union in which they see their only friends, they have just instituted and 
have now in full operation a separate and distinct State government. 
Admitting for a moment that we are to follow your advice, will you tell 
us what shall be done with the freedom-loving people of these two States? 
Shall we abandon them to the “tender mercies” of those under whose 
tyranny they have already so much suffered—those who now denounce 
every loyal southern man as a traitor and an abolitionist, and find in 
such charges full excuse for the work of robbery and murder in which 
they are everwhere so busily engaged? That you would advise this I 


* Such is the statement of Virginia journals in regard to the system of taxation in- 
stituted two years since, The law itself I have never seen. 
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cannot believe, and yet such is the necessary tendency of the advice you 
have just now, through me, given to our people. 

West of Virginia lies Kentucky, a State that stands second to none in 
the qualities of its soil, or in the character of its population. At the 
moment at which I write, it has, by a majority wholly unprecedented, 
elected a new Legislature, three.fourths of whom stand by the Federal 
Constitution and the Union—doing this in the teeth of most herculean 
efforts on the part of the cotton States to drag it into the vortex of re- 
bellion. Such being her position, what, in the event of our adopting 
your suggestions, would you have us to do with her? If Virginia be 
allowed to go, she, too, must go, for they must remain together, whether 
in or out of the present Union. Must we drive her from a connection 
which she loves, or must we look quietly on, witnessing the invasion of 
her soil, the burning of her towns, the destruction of her bridges, and the 
robbery and murder of her loyal people by marauders from the seceding 
States, closely resembling those whose works in western Virginia are here 
described ? 


“ For cool and wanton atrocity in robbery, theft and destruction of property, the 
career of Governor Wise has no parallel in modern times. For weeks previous to his 
hurried and precipitate retreat, he kept his guerillas constantly scouring and maraud- 
ing the counties of Kanawha and Jackson, seizing all the cattle and horses of Union 
men, and pretending to buy them of the disunion men, but never paying anything t 
anybody. : 


“These cattle and horses he sent on to the east, until there are very few good horses 
left in the counties named. Other counties fared but little better. He burned nearly 
every bridge in the valley, except the fine suspension bridge across Elk river, which 
he ordered to be cut down and fired. * * * * Many honourable and worthy men 
have been carried off to Richmond for expressing Union sentiments, some of whom 
have large families depending on them for subsistence. A great amount of suffering 
must be the result. The most violent of the secessionists have gone with Wise’s army, 
and many of their families are in a distressed and destitute condition. All hands are 
sick to death of secession. It has been a terrible thing to them.”— Wheeling Int. 

The destruction of Hampton, a town of 500 houses, in the eastern part 
of the State, is in keeping with the action of Gov. Wise in the west. 

Can we thus look on? Ought we to do it? Were we to do so would 
not you yourself be among the first to denounce us as utterly unworthy 
of a place among the civilized people of the world? I think you would. 

Passing further south we come to Tennessee, a State that, in defiance 
of all law, and in obedience to the orders of men who threatened with 
death all those who might dare to vote against secession, has been torn 
from her connection with the Union. One half of it—that of the higher 
lands and of the free people who till the soil they own—is almost unani- 
mously in favour of the maintenance of the Federal Union, and also in 
favour of following the example of their neighbours of western Virginia 
in creating a new State, rather than submit themselves to the control of 
the band of agitators by whom the peace of the State is now disturbed. 
What, my dear sir, in the event of such a separation as that you have 
advised, are we to do with those brave and hardy people who now, as is 
show in the following letter, are busily engaged in organizing for the de- 
fence of their rights, and waiting only the arrival of a few thousand men 
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bearing the flag of the stars and stripes, for the assertion of their entire 
independence of the pro-slavery faction of the river bottoms ? 


= , TENNESSEE, Aug. 4, 1861. 

*¢To-morrow I shall be proud to own myself a Tennesseean. To-day, indeed, 
twenty-five thousand men claiming that name are arrayed against the government of 
this country. They seek to bayonet the bosom of the mother that gave them birth 
and nurtured their feeble infancy ; but to-morrow, mark me well, an army of Ten- 
nesseeans will be raised up which will cause that reproach to cease in this land. The 
people of Tennessee were never in favor of this treason. It was forced upon them by 
usurpation and the bayonet. Heretofore I have attempted to describe to you the exceed- 
ing intensity of terror which overshadowed us at the time of our election—to recount 
to you some of the hellish outrages of tyranny which were visited upon the timid and 
unprotected. And yet in the face of all that, forty-seven thousand freemen (that once 
were) voted ‘‘ No Separation” on that day of our humiliation. That is one-third of 
the legal voters of our State. Tens of thousands were afraid to vote, but the deficiency 
was made up by the most stupendous frauds, Thousands were forced to vote Sepa- 
ration to make their peace with their persecutors. The poor soldiers in their camps, 
many of them earnesly desired to vote for their country—for the Union—I know they 
did—but they durst not do it. ‘They saw they had been tricked, duped, seduced into 
the army of rebellion, but the iron hand of military disipline forbade all complaint. I 
assure you the people of Tennessee are against this most infamous rebellion. 

“When the day shall come, as I hope it speedily will, when the army of our gov- 
ernment shall penetrate within our borders, then you will see the Union men of Ten- 
nessee fly to arms against their oppressors. Swiftly and terribly will they avenge the 
dishonour wherewith the proud escutcheon of our State has been stained. With blood 
will they cleanse our banner of its defilement. Wedo not wish our brethren of the 
north and of western Virginia and Kentucky to do all our fighting for us. But at 
present we cannot move. We are subjugated—bound hand and foot. We have no 
arms, no ammunition. We cannot effectually organize. Come and strike off our fet- 
ters, and put arms in our hands, and we will show the nation and the world how loy- 
al Tennesseeans can fight for their deliverers and their liberties.” 


What, too, shall we do with their neighbours of western North Carolina, 
men who are heart and soul for continuing in an Union to whose main- 
tenance alone they can look for protection against the pro-slavery despot- 
ism of the States of the Gulf and their allies of the border States? Must 
we abandon all of these? Must we submit to see the process of the 
dragonnades of Louis XIV reproduced among the free people of both 
these States? That we must do, or continue to fight in their defence— 
for such must be their fate if we abandon them. 

Western Georgia and northern Alabama are similarly situated, the 
latter having almost tied the vote in the Convention that passed the or- 
dinance of secession. Now, the friends of the Union are lable to be 
tried for treason if they dare in any manner to advocate a return to the 
system under which they so long had lived and prospered. What, in the 
case of separation, shall we do with them? Must they, too, be handed 
over to the men who have instituted a reign of terror such as fully rivals 
that of the French Revolution? Can it be that any countryman of yours 
would seriously urge us to such a course of action ? 

Crossing the Mississippi, we find in Louisiana a state in which the ad- 
vocates of secession have never to this hour ventured to publish the vote 
upon the question ; the majority having been, as is generally believed, 
adverse to its adoption. In Texas and Arkansas, as in Virginia and 
Tennessee, rebellion finds its supporters among the slaveholding com- 
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munities of the lower lands, and its opponents among the men who till 
their own lands among the hills—these latter looking anxiously for such 
assertion of the Federal power as may enable them once again to enter 
upon the exercise of those rights of which they are now deprived. In 
Missouri—slaves being few in number—the great mass of the population 
are anxious for the maintenance of the Union, and anxious, too, for the 
adoption of measures tending toward the gradual, but certain, extinction 
of negro slavery ; yet is the State everywhere convulsed by the efforts of 
domestic traitors, acting in combination with marauders from abroad, for 
the purpose of compelling the great free majority to sever their con- 
nection with the north, and to bow the knee to southern masters. What 
shall we do with her? Shall we defend the rights of that great majority, 
friends of freedom as they are, or must we stand aloof while thousands 
and tens of thousands of barbarians destroy her bridges, sack her towns, 
and spread desolation throughout her fields? Within the Federal Union 
the close of another decade can scarcely come without having witnessed 
the adoption of such measures as are required for enabling her to take 
her place, as a free state, side by side with Ohio and Massachusetts. 
Without that Union, slavery must become as permanent there as it is in 
Carolina, and therefore is it that the south is so determined upon her 
conquest. Would you have us see that conquest made? Would you 
have that magnificent State become, like Virginia, a mere breeding place 
for the supply of negroes to southern markets? If you would not, what 
would you have us do ? 

Study, I pray you, all these facts, and then look carefully to those 
most important ones, that in no single portion of the country in which 
the partisans of rebellion have been in a majority has there been permit- 
ted any fair expression of the real opinions of the veople as to the ex- 
pediency of the changes that have been made—that in nearly all such 
places votes by thousands have been given under compulsion ; the men 
by whom they were given having known that maltreatment and expul- 
sion, if not even death, must be the consequence of any act not in accor- 
dance with the views of those who have governed in this reign of terror. 
That done I will ask you to decide for yourself— 

First whether we have at this moment any certain reason to know that, 
outside of South Carolina, a majority of the people of any State desire 
separation ? 

Second, whether there is any mode of compromise that will not war- 
rant the whole people of Europe in adopting the views contained in the 
following paragraph which I take from your own Spectator ? 

“‘The south cannot accept a compromise which should leave slavery less than a re- 
cognized institution. The north cannot accept it as such, without dereliction of prin- 
ciple fatal to future manliness, If, after all that has been said, and done, and suffered 
slavery is to be allowed to extend, if the north is to replace in any form the black bur- 
den of shame just shaken from its neck, then, indeed, the Union may be restored. 
But the moral strength of the nation, that firm belief in the ultimate victory of right, 
which is a better guarantee for progress than either education or energy, will be im- 
paired for ever. The most wretched cynicism, the most unblushing contempt for 
principle in politics will be justified if the north acknowledge that its appeal to the 
God of battles was a political move against free-trade, that it called a nation to arms 
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not for freedom or self-defence, but to remedy an inconvenient custom-house line. 
For that, the slave issue once set aside, is all the north has to gain by war. If “ Cesar” 
is still to be ‘‘Imperator,” as Punch sketched him, why not submit cheaply and 
peaceably to his rule? There is not much more degradation in accepting a bribe be- 
fore war than accepting one after it. For ourselves, we disbelieve the whole story, 
but it is a misfortune that a word should be so much as named which can but en- 
courage the secret friends of secession, and excite the planters to fight on for higher 
and more dignified terms. Reunion on the only basis worth having—the consent of 
ae vanquished—can only be hoped for when the cause of the quarrel is finally at an 
en 

Third, whether you can dictate any mode of separation that will not 
fully warrant your countrymen in saying that the people of the north had 
shown the white feather—that they had abandoned their friends in the 
south—that they had thus placed them hopelessly under the heel of men 
who ‘live, move, and have their being” under the influence of that sys- 
tem which was denounced by Jefferson as being even more injurious to 
the master than to the slave—that they have thus done all that could be 
done by them for extending throughout the continent a system of poli- 
cy under which man is to be regarded as a mere thing to be bought 
and sold—that they had thus sanctioned a system under which all moral 
feeling is set so utterly at defiance that parents are, under the hammer of 
the auctioneer, everywhere separated from their children, while women 
are everywhere required to repudiate the idea of matrimony, and to 
change their husbands as their masters change their gloves, their first 
and most essential duty on the plantation being that of contributing to 
the revenue of its owner by adding to his stock of cattle—and that, by 
adopting so disgraceful a course of action, they had wholly disqualified 
themselves for furthur recognition by the friends of freedom and civiliza- 
tion of other countries ? 

That you cannot do any one of these things I firmly believe. That in 
the event of our adoption of the course you have now reccommended we 
should earn nothing but the contempt of the good men of every other 
country of the world, I am very certain. 

Wholly unacquainted with the real facts of the case, and anxious for 
a removal of difficulties that have resulted, and must continue to result, 
from a state of war, your countrymen cry aloud for peace, holding that 
nothing is needed for a return of quiet and of order but an agreement to 
that effect on the part of the people of the north. Ci bono ? is the ques- 
tion they put to us. What, say they, is the use of such a war? What 
good can come of it? These are certainly very important questions, but 
before answering them it may be well to look for a moment at the one 
great question that we have now to settle by the aid of war. What that 
question is is clearly shown in an article written under the eye, and pro- 
bably, by the direction of Mr. Jefferson Davis, and just now published in 
the Richmond Whig, from which the following is an extract : 

“We are too close and too much influenced by the great events which are passing, 
to indulge much in philosophizing. Bnt the rout and dispersion, at the great pitched 
battle near Manassas, bring into bold relief the great fact that the Yankees are hum- 


bugs, and that the whzte people of the slaveholding States are the true masters—the 


real rulers of this continent,’’ 
_ * * * * * * * 
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‘The break-down of the Yankees, their utter unfitness for empire, forces domimion 
upon us of the south. We are compelled to take the sceptre, and it is our duty to 
prepare ourselves to wield it with dignity and effect. We must adapt ourselves to our 
destinies. "We must elevate our race, every man of it—breed them up to arms, to 
command—to empire. The art military should constitute a leading part of every 
white man’s education. The right of voting should be a high privilege to be enjoyed 
by those only who are worthy to exercise it. Ina word, the whole white population 
of the south should be brought into a high-toned aristocracy, duly impressed with a 
sense of its superiority to Yankee trickery, and of its own functions, and its obligations 
to freedom and civilization.” 


The question to be decided is thus, as we see, whether the whole 
country is or is not to be governed by the “ high-toned aristocracy” of 
the south, which looks upon human slavery as having been given of God, 
and as therefore worthy to be perpetuated and extended, and regards the 
free and instructed mechanic as the mere “mudsill” of society, to be 
flogged, imprisoned, hanged, or otherwise maltreated if he dare to ques- 
tion the fact that the perfection of society is to be found in southern in- 
stitutions. The field of battle in which it must be settled is in those 
border States whose freemen are now in arms to resist the despotism 
sought to be established. The manner in which it will be settled is de- 
pendent wholly upon the decision of the previous question, whether the 
people of the hills and valleys of Virginia and Kentucky, of North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee, of Missouri and Alabama, are to control those States 
in the interests of freedom, or whether they shall be compelled to aid the 
‘“‘ high-toned aristocracy ” in all their efforts to “seize the sceptre,” and 
make of themselves “the rulers of the continent.” That being the ques- 
tion, and that the field of action, what, in your opinion, my dear sir, is 
the duty we owe to ourselves, to the men of Europe, and to the world 
at large? Is it, or is it not, that we should, at any cost of treasure and 
of life, stand by the men of the border States, who are now in arms for 
the assertion of their rights? That it 7s so—that we cannot for very 
shame avoid the performance of that duty—and that every fair and 
honorable man in Europe should cheer us onward in its performance, you 
will, I feel assured, agree to be the case. Having so decided, it will be- 
come most clear to you that Dr. Russell was in the right when telling his 
readers of the Times that it is well “at present to dismiss entirely from 
the mind of England the idea, no matter how it may originate, that there 
will, or can, be peace, compromise, union, or secession, till war has de- 
termined the issue,’—that issue being, whether the border States shall 
or shall not be converted into breeding places for the human cattle re- 
quired for the supply of this great slave republic, now proposed to be 
created. 

That the battle wild be fought is certain. Such being the case, what 
is the duty of the people of England and,of Europe? For years they have 
been unsparing in their denunciations of American slavery. For years 
they have looked upon us of the north as aiders and abettors in the 
maintenance of the system, led to the adoption of this course by love of 
the almighty dollar. ‘To the extent almost of millions they have read 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and have accepted it as a fair exhibit of the 
monstrous atrocities of a system, the continuance of whose existence, as 
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they have charged, was wholly due to the fact that it was protected by 
the Union. Slavery having now become rampant, are they now to unsay 
all they have said against it in the years that are past? can they now, 
by any possibility, adopt any measure tending, in even the slightest de- 
gree, towards assisting and encouraging the men engaged in a crusade 
against freedom as it now exists in Virginia and Kentucky, Missouri and 
Tennessee? Were they to do this, would they not, my dear sir, need to 
call upon the mountains to cover them? As it seems to me, they cer- 
tainly would. 

They are told, however, that unless they break the blockade, they can 
have no market for cloth, no supply of cotton. The men who make 
these threats, and who hope by this means to compel the people of 
Europe to aid them in their efforts to “‘seize the sceptre” of the con- 
tinent, and to carry slavery into all its States, have, doubtless read the 
letter of M. de Tocqueville to Mrs. Grote, recently published, confirming 
the views she had herself expressed to him in relation to the English 
character, and adding that he had found therein an explanation of the 
causes of that peculiarity of the English mind so well described in the 
following passage : 

“Tn the eyes of the English, that which is most useful to England is always the 
cause of justice. The man or the government which serves the interests of England has 
all sorts of good qualities ; he who hurts those interests, all sorts of defects, so that it 
would seem that the criterion of what is right, or noble, or just, is to be found in the 
degree of favour or opposition to Engilsh interests. The same thing occurs to some 
extent in the judgment of all nations, but it is manifested in England to a degree 
which astonishes a foreigner. England is often accused on this accont of a political 


machiavellism which, in my opinion, not only does not exist any more, but rather less 
than elsewhere.” 


That this is so, no one, as I think can doubt who has studied the 
course of English action in reference to Ireland, India, China, France, 
Italy, Austria or Turkey, in the twenty years through which we last have 
passed. Looking at it myself, I have had little difficulty in comprehend- 
ing how a most estimable friend of yours should have been led to ask me 
in your presence, whether there was any such thing as an international 
morality ; or, in other words, whether communities ought to be held to 
the observance of the laws which we look upon as binding in the case of 
individuals ; and whether, on the contrary, in all national arrangements, 
the true law should not be found in the declaration charged upon the 
Jesuits, that the end to be attained being a good one, it must be held 
as sanctioning the means, good or bad, fair or foul, used for its attain- 
ment? No man living would probably be less disposed for the reception 
of such an idea in regard to his private affairs, and yet such I understand 
to be his state of mind in regard to those larger operations on which de- 
pend the happiness and welfare of mankind at large. 

Such being the tendency of English thought and action, is there not 
danger that you may, in the case now before you for consideration—mis- 
led by some short-sighted idea of temporary expediency—be led to do 
that you will have reason to regret hereafter? The supply of cotton 
will, for a time, be scant—that deficiency involving suspension of em- 
ployment for some of your people and a portion of your machinery—and 
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to remove this momentary inconvenience, you may perhaps allow your- 
selves to be dragooned into submission by the men who have so long pro- 
claimed that cotton was king, and that he was master of the destinies of 
the whole people of America and Europe. That there is some danger of 
this—danger that you may, by insisting upon a supply of cotton, place 
yourselves in the situation of allies of the southern aristocracy for the 
subjugation of the free people of the border States—there can be little 
doubt. Could, however, the adoption of such a course of policy have 
any other effect than that of converting a temporary deficiency into a 
permanent one? As it appears to me it could not. 

The more the encouragement afforded to the south—and there are 
none among us more ready to afford it than your countrymen*—the lon- 
ger must be the duration of the contest, and for the reason that the free- 
men of the north cannot abandon those of the border States so long as 
they can raise a regiment for the field, or borrow the money required for 
its support. The longer it shall continue the greater must be the ex- 
haustion of those central States which are now the theatre of operations 
—the less must be their power to afford to the cotton States their usual 
supply of food—the greater will be the necessity on the part of these 
latter for raising food at the cost of the crop of cotton—and the less 
must be the proportion of the population engaged in the work of cultiva- 
tion. The present crop will scarcely, it is said, be more than half of 
that raised two years since. What will it probably be at the close of 
another year of war ? 

Again, the longer the duration of hostilities, the greater must become 
the exasperation of the parties, and the greater the danger of the appear- 
ance on the stage of men like John Brown—this time acting, in all pro- 
bability, in accordance with the feelings and wishes of millions of people 
who, but two years since denounced the Harper’s Ferry raid almost as 
bitterly as Governor Wise himself. Let the change of opinion in the 
next twelve months be in the ratio of that which has occurred in the last 
half-year, and it will become scarcely safe to assume that we shall not 
witness a repetition of the horrors of St. Domingo. Should this prove 
to be the case, where thereafter must the world look for a supply of 
cotton. 

Further : the longer their duration, the greater must become the cer- 
tainty that a state of general anarchy within the south must follow closely 
on the withdrawal of pressure from without—each successive day bringing 
with it new evidence that the sole cement of the new confederation is to 
be found in the hate, or fear, of northern abolitionism. Admitting this to 
be the case, and leaving wholly out of view the question of freedom or 
slavery, should not enlightened self-interest prompt the men who seek for 
permanence in the supply of cotton, if so desired by us, even to lend ma- 
terial aid for the suppression of disorder, and for restoration to a state of 
peace? As it seems to me, it certainly should be so. 

Lord Palmerston has recently, in the House of Commons, expressed 


* The general belief throughout the country is, that all, or nearly all, the repre- 
sentatives of Britain stationed here are pro-slavery in their tendencies, 
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his desire that the Italian generals might succeed in putting down the 
terrible system of brigandage fostered by emissaries from the court of 
Rome. Had he expressed a similar wish in relation to the “brigandage ” 
by means of which it is attempted to subject the free people of the bor- 
der States to the rule of King Cotton, he would have done much toward 
re-establishing the supply of that commodity. The worst enemies of 
Manchester, as I believe, are those who now counsel submission to that 
‘soulless, senseless, floculent potentate” so well described by Dr. Russel. 
No one can read that gentleman’s recent letters without arriving at the 
conclusion that anarchy throughout the south must be the consequence 
of triumph over the free people of the centre and the north. 

The soundest of political maxims, in my belief, is found in the ancient 
motto, fais ce gue doy, advienne que pourra—act justly—do your duty to 
yourself and to your fellow man—even though the heavens should fall. 
Let the people of Europe adopt it as their own—let them see that duty 
requires that they should carefully abstain from doing anything that 
could, in even the smallest degree, encourage the people of the cotton 
States in this attempt at subjecting to their rule the free people of the 
border States ; let them make it clearly manifest that no aid or counten- 
ance can be expected from them ; and the day will not then be far distant 
when the decision will have been made in favour of freedom, and against 
the “ high-toned aristocracy ” which now seeks to clutch the “ sceptre ” 
and to rule the continent. 

On the one side stands Civilization, manifested by a strict regard for 
the rights of persons and of property within and without the disaffected 
States. On the other stands Barbarism, manifested by the adoption, as 
the governing principle, of the system of 

**'The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they may take who have the power, 
And those may keep who can.’ 

On the one, stand southern freemen fighting in defence of their liberties, 
and asking aid from their brother freemen of the north. On the other, 
are those who look with contempt upon all who labour, and who have 
made, and desire to continue to make of all such men “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water,” to those who live by the profits of a domestic 
slave trade that is a disgrace to the age in which we live. Choose, I pray 
you, between them. You cannot have both, because no such separation, 
as that you have suggested, can be regarded as at all possible. 

Allow me now, my dear sir, in concluding this long epistle, to express 
the hope that reflection on the facts with which you have here been fur- 
nished, may lead you to conclusions similar to those at which I have my- 
self arrived, and believe me, with great regard, 

, Yours faithfully, 

Henry C. Carey, 

Philadelphia, August 12, 1861, 
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To Henry C. Carny, Ese., Philadelphia, U. S. 

Dear Sir,—Many thanks for your letter. It is calm, and clear, and 
forcible. That I expected. It also makes a better case for the North than 
I hoped. But either the position you take is not that of the Federal 
Government, or that Government is here, and I suspect also in the south, 
much misunderstood. 

What you say of the “great free-soil wedge” is important; and ought 
to be better known, and considered, here. It makes, I think, the gist 
of your case; and I hasten to admit all its force. Let it be fully conce- 
ded that there is a large free-labour interest in the southern States. That 
it is, in parts of Virginia and Maryland, in Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
even on the western sides of North Carolina and Georgia, and in Northern 
Alabama, in Missouri, and in parts of Lousiana and Texas, such as amply 
to justify your assertion that “the South” is not, including these, the 
homogeneous body it is, by many supposed to be. This is an “ obstacle” 
to “secession.” But is it insuperable? Deduct these free-soil sections. 
And, to make short work of it, let us assume that a strip some two 
hundred and fifty miles wide, along the sea-bord, from the Rio Grande 
del norte to the Potomac is held by, and includes, the whole slave-own- 
ing interest now bent on secession. This gives a territory some six times 
the size of Great Britain, with a coast line of at least fifteen hundred miles, 
Its population may be five millions. In other words, it is not smaller, or 
less populous, than were the ‘thirteen States” when they seceded. And, 
bearing in mind, on one hand, that the south, as now led by President 
Davis, includes those other districts, inhabited by “freedum-loving people” 
—admitting, also, that slavery is a curse to the community that nurses 
it—I would on the other, ask you whether such a people, inhabiting 
such a country, and capable of holding and defending it, as they have, 
hitherto, against all comers, have or have not a right to choose their 
own government, and, by consequence, to cast off one which has become 
distasteful to them—if they can. 

They may be moving against what the North deems the true course of 
civilization. But has the North a right to civilize them by force? Think 
what such doctrine might lead to, if admitted elsewhere. 

Their independence achieved, they may abuse it ; but surely this does 
not affect their present right. In other words, I do not see that the great 
free soil wedge, though inserted by Nature, and not to be withdrawn, de- 
prives this slave-owning community of the right to rule themselves; or 
proves more than that, if they exercise the right, they should be kept 
to themselves. 

What you quote from a southern newspaper, about their ruling the 
continent, sounds like sheer bombast. For the present they will probably 
have enough to do to keep their own necks out of the yoke. And if, 
being so disposed, they try it hereafter, do you not think you will deal 
with them much more freely and effectually as an independent community 
than as sister States? Surely it is better to have such enemies at your 
sword’s point than in your councils ; whether they seek to extend slavery 
or their own rule, | 
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But though the right to secede may be justly claimed, its exercise may 
involve injustice. In now asserting their own right, the seceders invade 
that of others : compelling to go with them neighbours otherwise inclined. 
And when you ask what is to be done with, or for, those free-labour 
communities which, though within the seceding States-are not of them, 
but against them, I say, with you, that the Federal Government is bound, 
to the utmost extent of its power, not only to protect these communities 
against such usage as you refer to, but also to secure to them a free choice. 
“The freemen of the North cannot abandon those of the Southern 
States,” I say with you. But who, and how many, are the latter ? 

In no one State of the south have the people yet had a fair oppor- 
tunity of expressing, in peace, their wishes as to secession. But any such 
appeal to the unbiassed wishes of the people has hardly been practicable. 
The Federal government says it would be an act of rebellion. The Sece- 
ders say that, were it made, the vote would be with them, all through the 
south ; and they probably believe so, for they stake their lives and for- 
tunes on it. The Federalists would deny it; but they can not well discuss 
the question : seeing that they denounce, before hand, as rebels, all who 
would vote that way: a step not likely to promote a free expression of 
opinion. 

Which is nearest the truth can no man say, till war shall cease. Hence 
it is that I urge cessation of the war, that the truth may have a chance 
of making itself known. There lies the substantial justice of the quarrel 
—hidden from us all, till arms be laid down for other arguments. Such 
a laying down must come, sooner or later; and I do not yet see how a 
bloody and wasteful war, by way of preliminary, can serve either party. 
It is possible, (though, so far, it does not seem likely,) that war may ulti- 
mately rescue the southern free-labour interest from the domination of 
its slave-owning neighbours. But it will not make this domination lighter 
in the meanwhile ; and may end in fixing it for ever. 

The issue of all war is doubtful: of this especially. And, should it 
be against you, the free-labour interest, now coerced, will have to deal 
with conquerors. 

If the war ends in the success of the North you risk the formation of a 
despotic government, as the only means of holding the Union together. 
If it ends in the defeat of the North, the Union must fall into two parts ; 
and may by dissension among the defeated, fall into three or four. Cali- 
fornia is a long way off; and has spetial interests. And the Western 
States are already learning to escape, through the lakes, the bonds of 
an Eastern Tariff. | 

That the seceders are slave-owners, and are apparently, determined 
to remain so; and that they are afflicted with the tendencies usual with 
men who have such property to preserve and defend, cannot be disputed. 
But this, as'I take it, is no part of the present question, excepting only 
so far as they may make it so, by trying to force upon others what they 
choose to adhere to themselves. 

It is said in the South, and believed elsewhere, that slavery ceased 
in the North only when it ceased to pay. This may be disputed; but 
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we are bound to remember that there are many among your opponents 
who are convinced of it, and who regard the abolitionists of the North 
as men who 

*¢ Compound for sins they are inclined to, 

By damning those they have no mind to.” 

Yet I observe that you speak of slavery as though that, in some sort, con- 
demned your opponents. You know we do not defend slavery in England ; 
and our social dealings with the negro, and those who share his blood 
are, in some respects even more favourable to the race than those of your 
northern neighbours. Still I doubt whether many on this side of the 
water will be inclined to think with you. The abolitionists may get up 
an outcry here; but, the louder the cry, the less will be the thought. 

In any attempt to make the slavery system a part of the war-question, 
I venture to affirm that you will have against you every sound thinker, 
and every philanthropist who sees what he is about; and that whether 
you take your stand upon justice, upon policy, or upon humanity. 

Upon the ground of justice, because you would thus seek to visit upon 
the southern planters the punishment you deem due to a sin of which 
they may be the most prominent, but are certainly not the most power- 
ful, or the most effective, promoters. All the world has helped them to 
make “the institution” what it is: Great Britain and the Northern 
States foremost of all. There were not half-a-million of slaves on the 
continent in 1775; and you did not then grow a pound of cotton. Theré 
are four millions now; and you know how you, and we, employ them. Your 
soil and climate, our machinery, and the world’s demand for cotton gar- 
ments, have supplied the means of this increase. And, in using these 
means we have all had a hand. These planters, and their slaves, are 
but the lower courses in a structure merrily, though perhaps thought- 
lessly, built up through many a year of prosperous commerce. Of this 
commerce we have all shared the fruits ; and, setting the planters aside, 
I do not think either we, or you, have a sight to purge the general sin by 
casting down hastily that which gives food and shelter to many millions 
of people, both in and out of the territory you propose to march into. 

So much for justice. As to the policy: the world sees that American 
slavery has grown to what it is, more or less, with the consent of the 
Northern States; and if the movement for secession be met by a move- 
ment against slavery, not only will the attitude of the Federal Govern- 
ment sink from one of repression to one of mere retaliation, but the im- 
plied invasion of what that government has, itself, recognised as pro- 
perty, will strengthen the hands of its opponents and ill-wishers in every 
part of the world.* 


* <¢ Sympathy with the slave has often degenerated into injustice towards the 
master. ~* *,* 

In estimating men’s characters we must never forget the disadvantage under which 
they labour. Slavery, upheld as it is at the south, by the deepest prejudices of educa- 
tion, by the sanction of laws, by the prescription of ages, and by real difficulties attend- 
ing emancipation, cannot easily be viewed in that region as it appears to more distant 
and impartial observers. The hatefulness of the system ought to be strongly exposed, 
and it cannot be exposed to strongly; but this hatefulness must not be attached to all 
who sustain slavery. There are pure and generous spirits at the south, and they are to 
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Humanity points, even more decidedly, the same way. The slaves are 
there. They must be fed and clad. And they can be neither, unless 
their industry be continued, for the present, under existing conditions. 
You seek their emancipation, not their destruction. But experience 
proves that they cannot be emancipated by a stroke of the pen ; and still 
less by the sword. Only time, favourable circumstances, and patient 
and persevering action, under the highest human motives, can raise them 
to real freedom, or pay off the debt that humanity would say the white 
man owes them. 

In the interest of the slaves themselves, then, let us, if possible, 
keep that subject apart. 

Nor is any other sin of the southern States, as it seems to me, pro- 
perly in question : not even their conduct in approaching, or consumma- 
ting, the act of secession ; however bad that conduct may have been. 
Their attitude—the only one they have a right to assume, as against the 
Federal government—is, simply, that of so many men, holding exclusive 
possession of such a territory, who choose to rule themselves ; and are in 
arms to enforce their choice. They declare themselves independent. And 
until their right to do this be admitted, or disproved, it is obvious that 
all other topics are, practically, in abeyance. Unfortunately, their 
mode of settling this question, involves, as you have (explained, /the 
adverse rights of others. There are freemen in the south, not scatter- 
ed individuals, but whole communities, whose territory joins that of 
the northern States, who are not allowed the liberty their neighbours 
claim, and who would show themselves, could they only vote in peace 
against what they do not like. This liberty they now claim of you, their 
neighbours on the other side ; and you will do all you can to give it them. 
And therein you are right. But the just measure you give to these, you 
will surely also give to the others ; even though they be your enemies.. 

Counting votes for the Union, does it not also imply counting votes 
against it? Now let us, for a moment, get out of the din of war, and 
see where this would lead us. 

If the voting-area were the entire Union, of course the Seceders must 
give way. ‘They would be in a hopeless minority. But let us concede so 
much as to admit that political compacts, touching forms of government, 
are not very closely binding upon those who can win battles against 
them. Let us admit the right of the slave-owning community to choose 
its own government ; and let us reduce the area of voting, in order to as- 
certain who desires to exercise this right by secession, Should the re- 
duction stop at the State, or at the County? Slavery being at the bottom 
of the division, and contiguous counties in the same State being differ- 
ently affected, you might fairly demand a county voting. On the other 
hand, the obvious necessities of an independent State (if one is to be 
formed) would plead for disallowance of this rule where a local majority 





be honoured the more for the severe trials amidst which their virtues have gained 
strength. The abolitionists, in their zeal, seem to have overlooked these truths in a 
great degree, and, by their intolerance towards the slave-holder, have awakened 
towards him sympathy rather than indignation, and weakened the effect of their just 
inyectives against the system which he upholds,” Channing, Essay on Slavery, 
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of Federalists should be found surrounded by majorities voting for se- 
cession. The same principle, however, would secure the adherence to the 
Union of the free communities for whom you plead ; and secure it with- 
out further suffering. Now would this not be better than anything war 
is likely to bring about? To retain the slave-owners within the Union, 
without their consent, you must keep them down ; and, to do this, must 
govern by the sword : in other words, extinguish freedom in the southern 
States, and leave but a glimmer in the rest. Here, however, it is that 
I observe a material difference between your views and those apparently 
avowed by the Federal government. Both would coerce the Seceders : 
you to secure the rights of those who do not desire to secede ; but the 
government to put down secession as rebellion. It is possible that the 
course taken by the government may be only a less expressive way of 
moving in the same direction. If so, it carries with it great risk of being 
misunderstood. If the Federal government or any considerable number 
in the north, really entertains views so discriminating, and so just, as 
yours, I would, with due deference, suggest that a somewhat clearer ex- 
pression of them might greatly increase the probability of an amicable 
arrangement. Some such arrangement is inevitable in the end. Could 
it not now be had without more fighting? Were the purpose of the war 
thus declared, I venture to believe it could. And to get rid of such a 
war as you now have on your hands would, you will admit, be no small 
blessing : apart from the doubts that yet hang on its issue. 

Remember, war leads not to what is right, or to what is expedient, 
or even to what either party may wish for; but simply to that which 
each can do, and secure, in the teeth of an exasperated opponent. I 
will admit, if you please, that with the South lies the sin of beginning 
the war. But you have accepted the appeal; and it rests with you to 
state the grounds on which you do so. Is it wise, then, to put more 
upon so barbarous an issue than you need? Is it well to advance one 


jot more than you can justify, whatever the event? You, if I under- 


stand you, would go for a reconstruction of the entire Union only if the 
movement for secession prove to have no foundation in the lawfully 
expressed wishes of a considerable section of the people, fitted to 
form and to maintain a separate government. There we agree. You 
and I both deem a real and permanent re-construction of the Union 
the most desirable of all possible results. But on this side of the water, 
we think it possible only by compromise, not by conquest. To seek it 
in arms seems to us only to put it further off; or to deprive it, if won, of 
all value, and of all security. For you can scarcely compel men to share 
with you the rights conferred by such a government as yours. The very 
proposal seems to involve a contradiction in terms. Say you beat 
them in the field, as such men must be beaten, to submit. Will you on 
the morrow, share with them, on equal terms, the power you have done 
it with? Ifyou do, and any motive for secession remain, you only pave 
the way for an early and more wary renewal of the fight. 

That the war is popular in the North does not prove it to be just. It 
may prove it necessary, in the sense of being unavoidable. But that is 
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a plea we have learned to be a little ashamed of, as to an affair of our own 
in the last century.* What is urged on by clamour may be fairly sus- 
pected, on that ground alone, to be neither quite right nor very politic. 

But let the purpose you express be avowed as that of the war. The 
Federal Government would then be placed in a just position. Let the 
right of secession be admitted, provided it be claimed by such a body of 
people as could probably enforce it, by holding and defending their terri- 
tory against the rest of the Union. You know something, now, of what 
the South can do. This would not be very far from the probable issue of 
a war, if carried to the utmost extremity. True, it would be only an esti- 
mate; but it would cost little. Elaborate proof will certainly cost a great 
deal. Then offer to the seceding States the choice of proving the dis- 
position to secede by free and open vote, or inarms. If they choose arms, 
the Federal Government will have its quarrel just, and may go on with 
the certainty of doing right. It then becomes bound, before the world, 
to ascertain that which fighting only can ascertain ; and, for the fight, 
and its results, they will be responsible who shall have closed the other 
way. 

Perhaps you will think this cannot now be done—that blows having 
been struck, and angry feelings roused, reason will not be heard till 
these feelings shall be quelled by conquest, or in mutual exhaustion. 
If it be so, they who counsel peace had better stand aside for the present. 

Meanwhile let us endeavour to see things as they are, and not to be 
misled by mere words. I observe you say that no course is open, 
that can be honourably pursued, “but to enforce the supremacy of 
the law.” Pardon me, my dear sir, if I fancy, in reading these words, 
that I hear the voice of our own Lord North, when defending, in 
the House of Commons the Boston Port Bill of 1774. I need 
not remind you that the “law” has been repudiated by those for 
whom it was made; or that they are in arms, and have been so, 
with success, for some six months, against the power that would 
enforce it. Let me only assume that they will continue to hold 
their own, so to speak; and, I would ask, may not the authorities 





* The passions of the British Ministry were encouraged by the British people, who 
resented the denial of its supremacy, and made the cause of Parliament its own. The 
current ran against the Americans, and the Ministry decided that there existed a re- 
bellion, which required not conciliation but coercion.”  Sazcrof’s History of the 
United States, chap. 52. 

For British read 7ederal ; for Americans read zhe South ; and for Parliament read 
Congress. The ‘‘ British people” were wrong ; but it is a long time ago ; and History 
gave the world a lesson, at their cost. Might it not be made profitable now? 


t L’aller legitime est un aller froid, poisant, et contrainct, et n’est pas pour tenir 
bon ® un aller licencieux et effrené. Montaigne L. 1, c. 22. 


t 1774, March. ‘On the 18th Lord North by unanimous consent presented to the 
House the Boston Port Bill. To its second reading George Byng was the only one 
who cried No. ‘‘ This Bill” said Rose Fuller, in the debate on the 23rd ‘‘ shuts one 
of the ports of the greatest commerce and consequence in the English dominions in 
America. The North Americans will look upon it as a foolish act of oppression. 
You cannot carry this Bill into execution but by a military force.” ‘‘If a military 
force is necessary,” replied Lord North, ‘‘I shall not hesitate a moment to enforce a 
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of the other section of the Union do, honourably, some day, what 
we did, when we acknowledged, in 1783, an independence the right- 
ful grounds of which (barring the military power of its claimants) were 
just as strong in 1774. Of course the South may not hold its own. 
The assumption that it will lies in the issue of a pending war. But 
that can prove only the relative strength of the parties; not the 
justice of what they do, or, as it seems to me, the degree in which 
subsequent acts shall be honourable or otherwise. Forgive me if I 
say that “maintaining the supremacy of the law” may be a vague 
and dangerous phrase. History proves it in a hundred places. It 
once afforded an effective and most mischievous retreat for the obstinacy 
of a foolish king. It may now afford a convenient cover for the 
unpractised statesmanship of a local politician suddenly called to the 
helm of a great government. But as I do not believe our sin, in this 
kind, of eighty odd years ago, could be repeated here, I am not willing 
to believe it will be imitated in America. And, I have some confidence 
that if it were, the sinners would not count you among their number. 
You doubt whether secession could be agreed to in any way that would 
not raise an European taunt that you had “shown the white feather.” 
Possibly. We have fit writers and speakers for such trash on both sides of 
the water. But “ fiat justitia, ruat coolum,” say I. If the white feather 


be the right feather, even show it ; and shame the fools who fancy there | 


is no higher courage for a man than that in which he is beaten bya 
stag at rut. 

You also deprecate the interference of England, under the stimulus of 
cotton-hunger. Have no fear of it. We have a notion of what is just, 
and another of what is politic, though neither met the approval of De 
Tocqueville. These notions, I verily believe, are not consistent with 
any such interference. The extent of the demand for cotton we con- 
sider a question of price. And so with the supply. What we want 
for ourselves we can afford to pay for. What others want, through 
us, they must pay for. There is a great deal to be had, in 
various places ; and if every bale that is got afloat does not come 


due obedience to the laws of this country.” Fox, seizing the very point of the 
question, would have softened the bill by opening the port on the payment of indem- 
nity to the East India Company ; and he took care that his motion should appear on 
the Journal. ‘‘ Obedience,” replied Lord North, ‘‘ obedience, not indemnification, 
will be test of the Bostonians.” ‘‘ The offence of the Americans is flagitious,” said 
Van. ‘‘ The town of Boston ought to be knocked about their ears and destroyed.— 
Delenda est Carthago. You will never meet with proper obedience to the laws of this 
country, until you have destroyed that nest of locusts.” The clause to which Fox had 
objected was adopted without any division, and with but one or two negatives. 

“The popular current, both within doors and without, set strongly against America. 
It was only for the acquittal of their own honour, and the discharge of their own con- 
sciences that, two days later, on the third reading, Dowdeswell and Edmund Burke, 
unsupported by their former friends, spoke very strongly against a bill which punished 
the innocent with the guilty, condemned without an opportunity of defence, deprived 
the labourer and the sailor of bread, injured English creditors by destroying the trade 
out of which the debts due to them were to be discharged, and ultimately oppressed 
the English Manufacturer.” Bancroft’s History of the United States, chap. 52. 
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to us, it will be because we do not choose to take it. We may be 
hard run; but it will not be for the first time; nor will it be for 
long; and I trust we shall get through the trial without disgracing 
ourselves. Also, we shall not forget,—and I hope you will not—that 
every penny put on the price sows thousands of new acres where your 
troubles are unfelt. Finally, all things considered, I cannot regret 
that (through this or any other tie) when you suffer most keenly we feel 
most closely our connexion with you. 

To resume. You say the South are wrong. Granted ; but not alto- 
gether. Wrong, as they are, they would be right within limits. And 
so would you. Sais ce que doy. Take the lead; and mark the right 
limits for both. Then “go ahead,” aduenne que pourra. 

Again let me thank you for your letter. And let me ask you to read 
with indulgence what I say in reply. Should any part of it seem to bear 
a meaning not consistent with the respect due to a great people, honestly 
bent upon realising, at all hazards, its own conception of what is right, 
be sure that that meaning is not mine. Believe me to be, 

My dear Sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 


Liverpool, 16th September, 1861. 
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